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siasm, except among a few relations of the exiles. Mrs. Symonds, the
widow of the Vice-Consul of my former visit, explained this by saying
that we had been expected on the previous Sunday, when a demon-
stration had been prepared, but, since they had had two hours' notice
that our steamer was in sight, this explanation scarcely accounted for
the crowd being no larger than that which assembled for the ordinary
monthly steamer. She went on to say that affairs were less satisfactory
than had been hoped. The King had gone away to Haapai to superin-
tend the building of a church. There had been a free fight between
the students of the rival colleges. The Collector of Customs (a Scots-
man) had fallen out with the native Premier about a copra contract
and had closed the customs office for a whole day as a protest; people
had been trying -to set my native colleagues against me, and these were
so demoralised that they were talking of resignation; not a shilling
had been received as taxes since the High Commissioner left a month
ago. But the worst news of all was that .the Free Church ministers
were up in arms. The return of the exiles, the disappearance of their
champion, Baker, who had guaranteed their salaries, was a blow to
their prestige and, Sunday after Sunday, they thundered warnings
from the pulpit that the expulsion of Baker was but a preface to the
annexation of their country by England. Every Tongan is hysterically
patriotic. The cry that the present ministry had sold the country to
England had made it extremely unpopular. There was a general
feeling that something was about to happen. It was a natural reaction
from the hysterical rejoicings of a month before.
My first concern was to see "my native colleague, Tukuaho, who
was confined .to his house by a bad headache. At our last meeting he
had been reading the lives of Julius Caesar and Napoleon, for he
was then Commandant of the King's Guard of twenty men. Now
he had more pressing concerns than military history to think about.
I found him in his new house still unfinished. A corner of the floor
was littered with official-looking papers and torn envelopes. Every
letter must have been read by his retainers, who must have gossiped
about their contents at every %ava party in the town. Tungi, his
father, rose from the floor to greet me with his usual courtly grace and
went to wake his son, who was sleeping off his headache. He came
in from the adjoining room looking very ill. He had the same massive
head as his father; his eyes were set at a Mongolian angle, and the